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.National ^dowmeUt for the Humanities Project No. jAS-00017-79-1409 ^ 
."Revitalizing the Humaitltles in the Coianunlty College" ^ • 
Grantee: * State Board for Community College Education 
Assisting Agency: Center for the Study of Community College 

^ Fioal Wport, Octobet 1, 1979 - September 30, 1982 ^ 

Thi?. l9 the Assisting Agency *s final report on "Revitalizing the HumanJttle6 

r ' ' ^ 

in the Community College" project. ' It reviews Center activities by -function 

over the three years of the Project. Detailed information on Project activities 

is available In each o^f the' three annual reports. This report offers a ^general 

* 

summary. , . * , , - _ 

/ . . ' , ^ 

Th^ Center staff was headed by Arthur M. Cohe^. Miriam Beckwith took the * 

lead in afield relations* including workshops and Florence Brawer managed survey 

/ 

'd^flig^ analysis, and ^dlssemlnatloh. Following is a summary of Cente^ activities 
listed according to major functions. v 

1. Peslgn and conduct a statewide survey on the patte:pn6 o£ curriculum and 
instrucl-ion prevalent in the humanities in two-year colleges 

In Fall W79 Center Staff developed an eight page Faculty Survey cbntalnlng 

among other items questions on Instructloh^ attitufiles and activities related 

tol the hun^itles. The .survey was sent to all humanities Instructors in the 

^7 colleges and to an equal number of non-hymanltles Instpjctors - 1,458 surveys 

in all. Completed survey forms were received froiji 1,160 i^structorsr- Center 

staff prepared an analysis plan, and the ^surveys were siant to the Management 

Information, Systems Division, S.fcate Board for Community College Educatloit for 

keypunching and analysis. Three project ^reports based on the Faculty Survey 

were written by Center staff and disseminated tfo the Presl^dents, Facilitators, 

Occupational Liaisons, and Community Services Coordinators at all colleges. 

"/ ' * . n • • • 

The survey results were also presented at the Inaugural meeuting of the Consortia 
representatives on Aprils-, X9€0. An article, "How Faculty View the Humanities r" 



based on' this survey and highlighting the similarities and dlf ferences.tjetveen 
instructors in Washington and their counterparts nationwide a^^peared in 



.V,- The Humanities and Sciences in Two— Year Colleges , a joint publication of the 

^ Center and the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges. ^ 

' / 

To obtain ba'Seline data on humanities curriculum by each college and 

for the system as a whole. Center staff used the Fall 1979 class schedule 

i 4. • * 

from each campus and recorded all humanities courses and sections. These 

8ame;lists were sei^ to th^ Facilitator on each campus who provided tenth 

day and fjjaal enrolllaent figures. -for e$ich course sect^-on. Written project 
' reports on the findings of both the curriculum and the "Enrollment surveys^ 

were prepared, disseminated to the three-person teams ^lus the president on 

each campus , and placed in ^^:he ERIC system. 

Fall quarter humanities enrollments and cutj^lculum are now routinely 
, gathered through the State Board ^s Management Information System and repe^rted 

by college and discipline by the Humanities Prdject Office. Since such 

information is now cpmpute^ generated, hand tabulation is no longer required 

in order to examine trends and p^attems. ^ 

2. Design and conduct a survey of the status of * the humanities in the 
conmunlty ;Ui which each college is located 

In the firif 15 months of the Project, Center staff drafted several 

versions of the community survey, these drafts were presented at Core 'Group 

meetings and ma^eyavailable to the Community Service Coordinator^ . At the 

December 2, 1980, Core Group meeting, the group decided that t)ie^ Center 

al^ould work Individually with the college staff members who were Interested 

and assist: thiam in the development of a. survey. The facilitators and 

'Community service coordinators In all the colleges were notified that 

Center staff were willing to come ta the campus and conduct workshops on 



• . ■ * ■ 

# designing, administering, and analyzing que^ionnaire^. Such workshops were 

conducted at Glark College and Bellevu^ ColjLege and at Bellevue the drama 

« chair and ^he Director of Evening and Continuing Education decided to pursue 
^ : • * 

separate questionnaires to ineet their own informational needs. A short audience 

« 

survey on attendance at cultural events was developed by the drama chair with ^ 
the help of Center staff, administered in May, 1981, and analyzed by college ^ 
personnel* \^ Oenter staff also worked on several occasions with the Director 
of Evening and Continuing Education in designing a survey directed at organi-^ 
zations involved in a variety o£ non-credit educational activities. By December, 
1981, the instniment was ready to be field tested and procedures had been developed 
for administering it. . , 

3. Design and conduct 'a survey of student course taking patterns and 
preferences ^ 

Two student survey drafts were developed^y Cetiter staff and presented 
to the Core^roup during the ^rst year of the Project. After the decision 
of the Core Group in December, 1980, to use the student survey with individ- 
ually Interested people, the Center worked with, Clark College and Ol3niq>ic 

College staf^f in tailoring a survey to their needs and in selecting a sample. 
\> • 

Then in Spring 1981 when information on a broad cross section of students 
^ and their course taking patterns was deemed essential to the Project, and 

^it feecame evident that individual campuses did not have the resources to 

* 

collect and analyze such data oh their own, the Center agreed to condfict a 
statewide student survey. A survey was drafted, sent yto the Facilitators 
and Core Group members for comments, and then finalized. It was admini'stered 
on November 18, 1981, to 6,162 -students in 363 ^redit and non-credit courses 
( at all 27 colleges. Center staff analyzed the results and disseminated the 
findings through written reports and a number of presentations. 
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4» Assist the Core Group in develqplng procedures for training workshops 
and , seminars for faculty members who purslie the project objectives 

/ . ' • ' 

^At the Initial Cote Group meeting on April 8, 1980, members expressed 

the greatest Interest In and need for workshops on the following thred topics: 

formation of humanities advisory committees; proposal writing for campus ^ 

mini-grants; and methods of Integrating humanities Into occupation programs. 

Responding to these €ieeds. Center staff offered sessions oiv these topics at 

, different' location^ In the state during May, July,, and September. Then at 
« 

the request of the. Core Group at the September 1980' meeting. Center staff 
prepared some model workshop agendas, a list of resource people andi exemplary 
programs to be utilized within a session, and an enumeration of Center 
responsibilities and the responsibilities of the host college or consortia. 

In tl\e second and third-year. Center staff conducted all or a part of 22 
workshops on th'e following topics: forming and using lay advisory committees, 
integrating humanities into occupational programs, and collecting and utilizing 
data;. These were held on 19 different campuses with the Facilitator (or someone 
else on campus) helping to set the agenda an4 publicize the topic and dat'i 
among faculty and administrators. An all, day competency-based humanities 
workshop led by Louis Schlegel and Roberta^ Varidermast from Valencia Community 
College (Florida) fpir faculty from all 27 campuses was sponsored by the Center 
in conjunction with Humanities *81. Descriptions of each of the workshops irr 
the form of project reports were written by Center staff and disseminated to 
the three person teams and the president at each* campus as well as bei^g 
placed* ;ln the ERIC system. " \ v. 



5. Develop evaluation methods to be used by faculty to assess the effect 
of Instruction In humanitle's on students " - 



One type of evaluation was built Into the Student Survey where self 
report Items assessed the effect of enrollment In different types of courses 
on students* confidence In their abilities and progress Along 14 general 
educat^n objectives. These measures provide faculty In different currlcular 
areas with an assessment of the relatlonslilp between' course taking patterns 
and student growth. The Center staff has drafted an< educational outcomes 
.measure on humanities and liberal arts /general, education achievement designed 
for community college students. The test will enable an Institution to determine 
the kind rOf knowledge students have gained by enrolling In a liberal arte 
currlQular- program. 
« 

, 6. Aid In the dlstrlbutlon^tbf annual reports of project activities 

Dissemination activities have been an Integral part .of Center Involvement 

i( ^ . . ^ . 

In all aspects o{ the Project. TWenty^two Project Reports have been prepared 

• i> 

and distributed to key people on all campuses and to John Terrey, David Story, 

and Stanley 'Turesky. These reports and tjhre Yearly Reports have been' placed 

*ln the ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges. Both an ERIC topical paper and 

, a vldeov-tape dealing with humanities advisory committees In Washington have 

been produced by the Center and widely dls^lbuted through ERIC. A number of. ' 

^presentations on the Project and Its activities have been glyen^by Center 6t:aff 

•at various regional and national meetings. A c'Dii5>lete list of. these presentations 

' «■ ' ■ "* • 

is Included in each of the Yearly Progress Reports prepared -by the Center. 

The Center has iafitlvely encouraged faculty, and administrators from various 

Washington colleges to participate in different conferences and workshops. 

Thus, both the Spring and Fall 198i CCHA Western Division CpnferenCeg saw a 

*arge number of presenters and attendees from Washington.^ At the 19831 and 1982 



NEH-AACJC "Integrating Humanities Into Occupational Curricula" Workshops In^ 

> 

Los ^geles, the Project was represented by consultants and partlcit)atlng 

Institutional teams from Washington. In addition, faculty teams from Fort 

Stellacoom ajid Spokane Community College part:lclpated In the CCHA sponsored 

4981 Summer Institute "Integrating the Humanities and Business Education". 

The Center. hds also b^en an effective catalyst In promoting Increased 

interaction aind communication among faculty at the same lnstltutl<A and with 

c \ ^ * 

colleagues at other campuses. Faculty members are sharing their concerns anct" 

their strategies and extending their expertise to their peers through Center ' 

sponsored workshops, state-level meetings, the Consultant Registry Program, 

I ' 

and Informal networks. -^Is sharing and cooperation Is one of the most 
valuable and may be one of the most permanent outcomes ,of the Project and the 
Center's work. 

C ^ * • 

7. Evaluate the overall effectiveness of the Project 

Interim evaluations were Incorporated Into the first, second, andjthlrd- 

year progress reports. These partial evaluations revealed ^progress and 

helped steer Project activities. They showed how?(the Individual grants for 

instructors stimulated much activity on the caucuses and how new'' course 

development ^as undertaken. They revealed the problems in forming advisory 

committees to the .hum^lties but also the positive steps that had been under-^^ 

taken. Issues in disseminating information about the Project and in Project 

leadership wer^^ discussed. In general, the interim evaluations pointed repeat- 

edly to the Importance of local cairipus leadership. A' projects managed at the . 

state level Is useful fpr- publicizing an activity across^cajnpuses and^for< 

offering a linkage syste^m. But the project's lnq>aot ,on an Individual. campus 

is dependent largely on the form of leadership exhlblt;ed there. . 
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^What did the Project accomplish? The matrl?^ on the following page, \fhlch 

Is based on Project^ sponsored activities, aummarizes the outcomes campus by 

campus. However, it is always difficult to assess a project *s effect in a 

natural setting beca,u(Be it is impossible to determine what would have happened 

if the project had never begun. Still, it is reasonable to assume that certain 

spMific activities promoted , under Project auspices "would not have occurred if 

a group of conpemed people working under Project auspices had not been involved. 

For example, the several sutveys that were conducted under Project management 

would not have been undertaken and the information those surveys revealed* would 

not haVe been generated. Some of the unique ideas promoted within the Project 

would not likely have been pursued; the development of advisory committees to * 

• ** " 

the himianities ^t the* local campus level offers:jfia case in point. Nor is it likely 

? 

^,that a group of concerned practitioners Would have formed a statewide humanities 
association if the Project had not built intercampus communication lii^s. 

The fact that the Project had some effect is not surprising. Any inter- 

X' ■ ' n 

vention is bound, to accomplish something. The purpose or an evaluation is to 

>^ 

trace the overall effects with the intent of providing direction for similar 
\' ' ^ * ^ \f 

' ^ " * ") 

activities. This can be done by suifimarizing what was. accomplished, speculating 

o^ what might have been accompll^ed, and attempting to link Project management 
and activities to the Project outcomes. ^ 

%|ie Project's general accomplishments may be readily traced. It publicized 
and thus gave life to the humanities as a curriculum area in a network of 'commu- 
nity colleges that, for the duratlxfti of the Project, was undergoing severe 
hardship in the foirm of budget reductions,* enrollment caps, and attendant 
perjQonnel dislocations. Enrollments in humanities courses nationwide had ^ 
already be^n reduce^d because of changing patterns of Internal support and 
student intentions. Had the ♦roj.ect not begun its activities just as the 
Washington colleges ^were going into a time of fiscal decline, the humanities 
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might have suffered a devastating blow^. The visibility given to the humanities 
durii^l* the three years of tKe Project,* the support comiflg from the level of 
the state office, and the Intero^pus networks that developed among those 

* 

practitioners who were dedicated to the' humanities certainly helped to main- 
tain this arfea of study. 

The value^ of the Project for faculty morale cannot be overestimated ^^^t 
, provided a distinct morale enhancement «f or Instructors who might otherwise have 
f elt <that their efforts and the si^bject areas they* were teaching were distinctly 
undervalued. It allowed tftem to obtain small sums of money to undertake small 
^ projects of their own, ai)d It encouraged them to work together on Issues beyond 
the scope of Individual- Instructors. It also awarded recognition for what they 
were doing, providing them with tjje-rewards^^at come from public acclaim for 
^ Individual accomplishment. The appended statements from some c^pus participants 
clearly Indi^te the importance of this aspect of the Project. 

The develop1nejc>t qf communication links among practitioners in^the various 

■iff. 

colleges was written into the Project proposal as an important function. This 
did occuf . The parochialism of individual campuses was mitigated -ks instructors 
spoke with their counterparts at other colleges thi^ough the links developed ^ 
within the Project. Isalatlon of the individual instructor was broken down. 
The invisible college that has tied university professots across disciplines 
.has nev^ been well developed in community colleges. An invisible pollege^, 
comprised of humanities instructors was started in W^ashington. TKi§ effect 
was greatest amdng^ns true tors on the small and remote carapusesl 

The Project did* much more thafe enhance fsrfulty morale, as important as 
that was. 1 It also stimulated the tjevelopment of professionalism among ?he 

V 

.faculty as typified by tiie number of professional papers and. campus proposals 

that they* developed. The call for individual grants stimulated over 200 

' ' / 1 . ' 

, proposals. ^ The Washington faculty prepared papers for delivery at such meetings 



as the Community College Humanities Ajssoclatlon, Western Region. A sizable 

• group of faculty attended the CCHA meetings In San Francisco and the process 

of Information transfer with other states was well-de\^eloped. 

. The idea of the humanities within the colleges was similarly affected in ' 

a general way. . There were iseverat moves to bridge the humanltles^Vlth* occupa- 

tlbnal education. Itaterdlscipllnary courses were facilitated and the humanities 

' in community iervlce^ were stimulated as well. These actlvltdes were not as 

> 

successful as some of the others, primarily because they depend on a/^rofe^ 
sionally Inj^egrated. faculty. That is, the development of faculty morale and 
a professional consciousness comes first; a^ter that, the humanities insj^ructors 
can take- the lead /in promoting humanities instruction fiT occupational and 
comm^ity service areas. Still the beginnings of those activities were seen 
and' on some Qampuses were moved- well along." • ' • 

The intercampus connections were best develped ^lirough t^e activities . %. 

{ \ 

-s^onsored^by the Project.' The annual conferences dlrew people together by ^ 

y • I > ' ^ 

allowing^ administrators and instructors from all the campusles to interact ' 

within the context of the activities the Project was attempting -to foster. y 

The Cent'ei' fbr th^ Study of Community Colleges assisted fchis linking, extending 

it beyond the^tate through its effort* in tying hie Washington" Project with/ 

the national Coitounity College Humanities Association, the League f6r th^ 

Humanities, ^nd tl^e network of- ERIC users. But the main intercampus link ^ 

came through the Project l,tself, first the Core Group, theit the Washington x 

Community College Humanities Association. The WCCHA is a direct outgrowth of 

the Project. • Jts constitution reflects the language of the original^ Project 

proposal. It has enl^ted members frpm the^majority of the Washington conunu- 

nity colleges and from a sizable proportion of individual faculty. This 



Association offers a form of 'intercollege linkage n:hat TTbdes to continue well 



beyond the termination of the Project. 



; . . . • . \ 

* • • \ 

Could the Washington Project be'exported to another state? Its positive 

\ 

accomplishments certainly suggest that It could and should be repeated else- 
where. Much depends on the characteristics of the various states. Washington's 
conmunlty colleges are Ifunded in toto; through the state. The State Board and 

the State Director have a pattern of^ influence that di^?^s from the influences 

' ' . 
coming from. thri^ state capital elsewhere. 'The State Director himself is known 

as a devotee of the humanities. In brief, conditions among the states are 

never quite the same. v 

f 

It is possible* nonetheless, to speculate on how a project to revitalize 

the humanities in another state's community colleges migfit be organized. A 

project leader with strong credentials wfthin the humanities and in the 

community colleges should be selected* The leader could be a faculty person, 

-an administrator, or someone from the state office. Tfie important point is 

,that the leader recognizes that his or her role is to g^in support for the 

* project from as many people as can be involved On, each campus. This type of 

activlity requires an individual who can be publicist, advocate, and agent of 

communication\^ll at once. 

Th^ project should have funds for both general surveys and evaluations 

and for individual campus projects. The process of re-granting can be under- ' 
/; < . • " * . 

taken aa^ necessary step in^^ilisting support. Smal^L grants of^$2*,000 or 

**'*'^"*'**^ ^ 
. $3t000 to an individual instructor go far in enhancing morale.- They serve 

also to foster professionalism by breaking down the isolation of the individual 

classroom. The statewide surveys enhance communication among instructors and 

^ between campuses, and are important for both publicity and communication. 

Community college instructors on their own typically tend not tor remain * 

conversant with developments in their field. It takes a project to help them 

/\. « bulxd and maintain these communication links. , * 

* , i. % 

EMC: ^ 



Early on la a project the key campus pei^ple from all the colleges shdul^d 
neet together to discuss what each is planning. This both shares ideas and 
serves to weld the group. From the group of key campus people the leaders of 
a statewide organization can emerge • For this reason these people must be 
selected with great care. The project leader Should perhaps assist the presi 
dents in selecting effective ihdivi4uals for each position, A similar type 
project might also consider ^building in different types of rewards for campus 
people working on behalf of the project. Obviously, one reward is inherent 
in the project; namely, the opportunity to develop one's professionalism. 

But .presidents could also awar^ release time or qpme other tangible credit to 

• • • * . 

peqple actively involved with the project. However, it is important to note 

that released time of itself .does not necessarily foster the ^orm of campus 

leadership that is required » Therefore, campus presidents should review 

selections after the firrft year at the project and replacements should be ' 

made where appropriate*;^ 

The Washirtgtbn P?bject revealed certain problems, some of which may be 

♦ 

attributed to. the waj/^t was organized. First, the Project was recognized 
early on as something that the faculty should become slnvolved with. All to « 
the good, but on somd campuses the Project was shunted off to the fac/^lty 
with only token Involvement of the president or the dean, Accordingly, the 
faculty were on their own and the natural linking function performed by 
admlitidtrators wad missing. 

■ * ^e Project managers did not link closely with administrative* organiza- 
tions throughout the state.. The Washington Association of Commtiiilty College 
Prenldents heard reports on the Project but were no^ asked to take action on 
ICf behalf. Similarly the Washington Instructional Commission and the Trustees 
Aasoclatlon were notified that the Project was In operation but were not asked 



to work -with It/ An Advisory Group was never formerd. Instead,' Its responsi- 
bilities were merged with those of the Core Group which wo'rked out well. But 
this move eliminated the participation of the Washington Commission for the^ 
Humanities, .the student services deans, and representatives from the four-year 
colleges and univer^Ltie^s , and no other means of soliciting their interest aif3 
input were sought. Whether, these groups would have made a positive contribution 
to the Project remains conjectural; however, soiite effort should have been 
made to include their representatives since they were potentially valuable 
partners Itr the broad task of revltallzl^ng the humanities. M short, the 
building of the Project through the faculty at the grass roots level is an ^ 
ideal way to conduct an effort on behalf of the humanities but linkage with 
existing administrative organizations and other groups should not have been 
ovei-looked. 

•Another problem ^rose in connnection with the can?>us terras* The three 
person team with a Facilitator from the humanities,, an Occupational Liaison, 
and a Community Services Coordinatpr were designed to form bridges between 
the 'three areas. However, the selection of people was not structured or 
monitored well. At a WACCP meeting in September 1979, John Terrey discussed 
the Project aftd its organizati'ort' and asked the presidents to appoint people 
to serve as members on the campus team. To assi-at the presidents in this 
task, Center staff prepared a list of responsibilities* and requirements, for 
each of the three positions. However, when Center staff first called each 
of the i^ersons designated as campus facilitator, a few did not know theV had 
even been appointed and some had minimal or almost no information about the 
Project.' . ' ' 

The problem with the campus teams was compounded by a number of changes, 

■ -. . ■ V. 

Inclttding 12 new facilitators during the first two years of the Project. Some 



> 



8hll|t8 were serendipitous as creative and energetic people ver^ brought in, 
but others were less felicitous,^ And in nearly all cases with these changes 
there was a loss in the continuity of the Project at the campus level, and 
the changes have contributed to the fact that the teams did not function 
as intended. With only a few exceptions, the Community Service Coordinators- .n- 
ai\i^^^5^upational Liafi^ons did not become actively in^fl^lyed. Consequently, 

the important links w/th' these areas were not forged and the instructors in 

♦ 

these progwms were not fencouraged to participate to the degree that they 
might have if ^e teams had been more effective. . , 

Perhaps the most successful approach toward achieving campus wijde interest 
and involvement in the Project was the one adopted dyt Whatcom. There the team 
concept was bolstered by an advisory committee whose merabera included the Deans 
of Instruction and Students; faculty from the humanities, social aciencesi 
occupational and counseling areas; and a member of the Board of Trustees. This 
committee fostered. communication about and sup|)ort for the Project among a diverse 
group of facurty and administrators. Plus it provided the stimulus for faculty > , 
to pursue a large number of Project sponsored or Project spin-off activities 
including: one funded campus proposal; the* development of some new interdisciplinai 
courses several of which are targeted for occupational students; attendance by 
both ftill "ahd part-time faculty and several administrators at Humanities *81 and 

to attend and to present at various sessions, and to receive each year >an 
Exemplary Status award for two different interdisciplinary courses; participation 
in the AACJC-NEH sponsored "Strengthening Humanities in Occupational Curricula" 
workshop; and-^the use of two faculty retreats to develop a set of educational 
Outcomes which has subsequently been adopted by the Trustees airid placed in the 
college catalog. If a similar type project is funded somewhere 6lse, the. planners 

• 4 
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might want to consider using a committee modeled oji tfie successful one at 

* ■* * ' * 

Whatcom rather than the campus team organization. 

• ► 

Th^ Project managers may have* assumed too much latent campus Interest. 

True, the , humanities , had been starved for attention but that does not mean 

that when the existence of a project Is announced, all the proponents of the 

humanities leap to take part. For most faculty their first contact with, 

and the first information on the Project came with the Faculty Survey in 

November 1979. After that, faculty familiarity and involvement in the Project 

♦ 

was, on many campuses, largely determined by the interest and actions of the 
facilitator in Encouraging wider participation and in arranging Project 
related activities. It seems reasonable to assume that more initial publi- 
city and a more systematic way of disseminating information might have 
stimulated greater faculty participation, particularly in t1ie firab' year. 
Insufficient intracampus publicity could have been overcome at least 

ft 

partially with personal visits from state level Project' leaders. It might 
also have been mitigated if meetings of the Core Group' had been held in 
different locations and/or open forums or speakers on the humanities in the 
community colleges were made part of the agenda of those meeting^. This would 
have. changed the character of the meetings so tKat organizational matters 
would take one part only and the other part would Involve an open discussj^on 
of Issues in humanltie8%. The Important point is that they could have 
taken place on various campuses as a way .of publicizing the Project throughout 
the state. This would probably, had led to fewer Core Group meetings because 
of the greater expense of traveling to remote areas o^ t;he . state but they 
might have been more useful meetijigs^v 

, , * As i^ntioned above, the surveys served a useful purpose in publicizing 
the Project* The -Faculty Survey introduced the Project to the instructors. 



determined what the faculty might have expected from it, and invited them to 

r 

participate • _The -resiilts showed that individual grants and funds to link the 
instructors with their counterparts in other institutions were high on the 
,,„^enda* The Student Survey revealed the importance of course requirements 
as a stimulus to enrollment but also pointed up the f acf that at least one' 
fourth of the enrollments were for the students' own personal interest The 
conduct of these surveys was suitable to the intent; however, the dissemination 
of survey findings could have been pursued more vigorously. Each survey should 
have been followed with a personal meeting describing the findings to the 
various state level administrative agencies and tw the staff at each campus. 
The need for interpretation and discussion was clearly seen with the hutoanities 
enrollment data. Reported and distributed in- a nmnerical format wit^h very 
little narrative explanation or interpretatio^, these data were largely ignored 
by faculty and underutilized by campus administrators: On the other hand, at 
those campuses where Ceriter staff personally discussed the findings of the 
Student Survey, faculty and administrators were encouraged^to examine the 

implications for their own educational programs and in some <^ses , 'make curr 

rlcular changes based, in part, on the findings. ^ ♦ 

In general the Project was moot successful in its development of a statd^ 
wide ojrganization and in its identification of concerned faculty members who 
were willing to devot^ their own time to the Project and to build the organi- 
zation. ^ It had several specific results as well, including the development 

of local campus advisory .committees. These outcomes maj^'^mean much for the 

N 

support of Xhe humanities in the long run* The feffects of the Project will 
be felt long after its term;lnatiori. , 
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August 24, 1982 



Dr» Bandy Beckwlth 
Center for the. Study 
of Conmunlty Colleges 
1047 Gayley Ave., Suite 205 
Los Angelep, CA 90024 

Dear Randy: 



More often than not, any project has additional iiiq)acts 
separate from those originally anticipated by the planners. 
Such has been the case with iny^axperience as a participant in 
the Washington State Huitenities Project. Through my involve- 
ment in the project the following impact s=r-soiae observable, 
others less so—have been felt: 

•a greater understanding of what the humanitiea are and 
their importance in our lives and community college education; 

•a sense of kinship (rather than competition) with faculty 
and administrators on other campuses in Washington; 

•the opportunity to experience some leaciership capabilities 
heretofore untried; ^; 

• the knowledge that our situation w^s not singly ffelt — 
that others were experiencing similar difficulties and that, 
together, we could find solutions; 



•the opportunities afforded me to work with colleagues, 
from other colleges outside the state; 

•the vast array of Information now at my disposal; 

^•the diversion of our attention away from, the severe 
financial crisis we were experiencing in Washington; and 

•the heightened visibility given our division apd parti- 
cular members via presentation at regional conferences, the 
awarding of Exemplary Status, and presentation for the State 
Board for Community 'College Education. 

These are just a few of the powerful effects that the 
Washington State Project has had on me. 
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August 23, 1982 



Randy Beckwith ^ / ^ 

Cfenter for Study of Community Colleges 

1047 Gay ley Ave., Suite 205 

Los Angeles, CA. 90024 . 

Dear Randy: 



In response to your request for development ^of my belief that there are many 
intangible results worth noting from the Washington Community, ColUge'Humanities 
Project, I will comment on these areas: 1) increased interaction Within the 
Humanities Division, 2) increased interaction among. divisions, 3)J stimulation 
of general curriculum reform, .4) inspiration 'of professional development and 
^increased morale. My observations relate to my experience with the Humanities 
Division and college faculty and administration. at Ncvrth Seattle Community . 
College, I suspect, though, that you could hear similar observations from 
division chairmen on other campuses. I say" division chairme/i becauscf I think 
that it is. someone in an administrative position who Vs* mdre likely to see 
general affects such as these I wilt discuss in thiif Ifetter, 

While increasing the interaction among faculty within th^ Humanities Division 
and within the individual departments within the Division may not^have been 
perceived' as a need to be satisfied when the proposal was writteh, I know that • 
increased interaction was a need in the' Humanities Division at NSCC in^^ the , 
Fan of 1979 when I assumed the position of Chairman and when I became Campus 
Facilitator for this project which Irad just been funded. The Humanities^ 
Division at NSCC is much like most divisions across the state; it contains 
tfre departments of art, drama, English, foreign language, *music and speech. 
Other humanities disciplines are organized in the Social Sciences Division, 
The Hufnanitfes Project helped^the faculty to clarify v(hat humanities might, 
mean and, in, so doing, helped individual instructors think o,f ways that the 
humanities mattered to the students they were teaching- ^nd, thus, lead them, 
into more interaction with cplleagues in other disciplines because they dis- 
covered that they fiad the same kinds of problems and concerns. If there 
were a way "to measure how much, talking actually occurred, and if that had been 
done during the three year period covered by this grant, I believe that you 
would see an increase in the actual number of interactions between and among 
faculty in this division that related to improvement of curriculum. Just 

7 • ' ■• • 
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getting the faculty to talk to one another, and then, secondly, getting them 
to talk to one another about instructional concerns is to me. a significant and 
probably intangible result of the Project. While I could not argue that the 
Project is the only. reason that this interaction has occurred', I believe it 
was an extremely useful vehicle for this result. 

Just as interaction among faculty within the Humanities Division has increased, 
so has dialogue with other academic and vocational divisions. While it may / 
seem unbelievable that faculty in the Humanities Division 4id not have frequent 
cqnversations with colleagues teaching humanities disciplines in^the Social 
Science Division, that is my observation of, the state of affairs when I came 

^ to NSCC and when we started the Humanities Project. It, together wit)) s.uch 
projects as internationaj education and formation of a liberal studies cur- 
riculum committee, helpfed faculty start talking across divisions about 
instructional concerns. Again, if there had been an actual measurement of 
the frequency and content of contact .between divisions, I think you could 

^document my perceptions. Some specific examples of increased cooperation 
include: an English instructor and history and philo^sophy instructor working 
together to offer 15 credits in a time frame that^served as integrated * * 
Studies in the humanities—English, philosophy, history—for entering students 
in Fall, 1980. In Fall, 1982, we will have the philosophy and a . different 
English instructor offering coordinated courses wherein students wishing to 
study English composition are advised to enroll in th'fe beginning philosophy 
class, and the philosophy will serve as the reading material for thie Eri'glish 
class. 

<■ ^ 

I believe that the Humanities Project has stimulated our interest in general 
education and pur attention to curriculum reform. Certainly, the existence 
of a liberal studies curriculum coiranittee , served as a vehicle for examining 
degree requirements, but the material provided in the reports from, the Center 
for Community Colleges and the information generated from the Project Co-. 
^ordinator's office wa-s important to several 5f us administrators a'nd-faculty 
who are currently considering Associate of Arts degrde requirements, inter- 
disciplinary .courses, general .education requirements at NSCC, and the like: 
While curriculum reform occurs w'ith'out such^stimulation as the Humanities 
Project, I think there has been more* informed and' committed examination of 
degree requirements because some of us cffn disseminate to, the* rest of the 
carppus what we have learned about humanities programs at other campuses, 
^student views about humanities courses, and so on. . v...^ 

Finally, I think the Humanities Project has been signific\ant in inspiring 
more* professional' development and in keeping morale reasonably high ta our 
division, even though lye have had to reduce the budget for each of the three 
years of the Project's existence. The activity of preparing preliminary 
proposals for ihe Project and then being selected to prepare § final propojsal 
got more faculty involved in grant preparation than had ever occurred in this 
division. That activity generated lots of ideas for supplementary materials 
for classes that later were turned .into, curriculum development grants and 
submitted to the District Curriculum Grants Committee, and some of those^haye - 
been funded; 
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In addition, it inspired us to apply for Washington Commission for the 
Humanities mini-grants; our division had never done that before. Further- 
more, we have applied for an NEH Consultancy Grant (although now we have 
decided to* withdraw that application and prepare a pilot grant instead) 
and a grant for BSL. While we did not receive the ESL grants T think that 
our interest in grants has increased because of the Project:. 

Certainly, "our participation in professional organizations has increased. 
The Project has provided annu^^J meetings and an organization which has several 
members from our division. In addition, a few faculty who had not published 
^articles previously, have published articles in p^rofessional journals or. have 
articles that they, intend to submit for a journal* Our efforts in yriting- 
•across-the disciplines would probably not be as far along as they are with7 
out the influence, even if indirect, of the Humanities Project. Through the 
Project, we were able to have consultants present workshops on thi^' campus 
and since thes^ workshops were open to the district, we had participation 
from three campuses and many di vis ions • 

All of this activity such as increased interaction among faculty within and out- 
side th6 division, preparation of grant applications, conducting actual campus 
profSects funded by the larger project, participating in the annual meetings, 
reading the reports oirculated throughout the division and campus, and reaping 
the emotional satisfaction of an exemplary award *have kept.the morale of this 
division surprisingly high in spite of serious contract disagreements during one 
Off the years of the Project and significant decreases in the budget which ^ 
resulted in loss of long-tifne part-time instructors* It is the influence on 
morale, my own as well* as that of the faculty, which to me,' has bee;i one of 
the most unexpected yet most^ important intangible results of the Huinanities 
Project. , * * V . ' - 

^Lhave tried to id^tify some of the ihajdlr intangible results of the Project, but 
I suspect that I have not been complete\ While it would be incorrect to assuine/ 
that it is only because of the Project that certain things have been accomplishtd 
in our division and morale is reasonably high, \ do think that the Project helped 
me lead the division in a way I might not have been able to do without it* Be- 
cause of what the Project gave to me as the manager and leader of the division, 
to the professional (development of the faculty in the , division, to the enrich- 
ment of our curriculum, and to the lives of our students, I will be forever 
grateful . . * ^ / . 



^Sincerely, 




Marie Rosenwasser, Chairman - 
' Humanities Division 

..... . \ 



WHATCOM COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

MEMO .y , ^ 

-TO,:, ^ Harold Heiner 

FROM: Jean Cafmean 

DATE: January 26, 1982 

SUBJECT^ Project Humanities Report 



Although the Humanities Project still Jias two full quarters to run, I would like 
to suninarize what Whatcom's involvement in the Project for the last two years has 
accomplished. Many of the affects have been "spin-off," and ^onre are not easily 
measurable, but I include them because, they may be as important as those whi^h 
involv.e money brought into the institution and/or products produced for it. 

-The most obvious of these intangibles is the improvement in rugrale among humani- 
ties and social science 'faculty which resulted from involvement in a project 
which 'gave their innove^tions visibility. At the s^ame time, communication between 
faculty in these areas and occupational faculty ^Wcis improved because of the 
Project emphasis on integration of the humanities wi.th occupational areas. 
Faculty who had never done more than exchange pleasantries sat down to excf}ange 
ideas and to discover how they might strengthen each other's programs. And it ^ 
fs still going on. Activities .involving ALE and Liberal Arts faculty last^ 
spring strengthened communication between these areas as well. J"he formation • 
of Whatcom's Project Advisory Committee, in addition to g-iving the local Project 
focus and integrity^ also brought about communication among a diverse gr*oup of 
administrators, and transfer, occupational and support faculty as they worked 
first to establish^and then to pursue a rationale, goals, and activities for 
the Project that^ould be appropr.iate to*Jhatcom*s needs. 

The success of thi? Advisory Committee is noteworthy not only because of what 
it has'helped to accomplish Jocally, but also because it has and will continue . 
to add to Whatcom'^ positive State and National image. [ ' ^ 



PENINSULA COLLEGE 

F' 

There was little Recognition given to the Humanitiea Piroject in the first 
year of the grant, but in May of 1980 with th^^ call for campus project 'proposals 
and with the selection of a faculty member to act as campus facilitator, the 
Project gained far more visibility at Peninsula College. Consequently, in the 
^ past two years there has been an increased awareness on the part of faculty and , 
''administration in the role as advocate 'for the humanities. Such awareness has 
given rise to greater participation in off-campus conferences, more use of outside 
consultants, and more recognition for the resources vCuirently found on our own 
campus* ^ 

►Last spring nine persons including the president of the college, the voca- 
tional education director and facxdty attended Humanities 82 in Seattle* Even 
with lowered travel budgets, others attended a variety of ' conferences in and out 
of the state, of Washington. Peninsula College is very isolated geographically 
and it is also out of ne'cessity quite self-sufficient when it comes to day-to-day 
matters. fJence, for the faculty to attend 'professional conferences or meetings 
takes an extra. ingredient. The heightened awar^eness a;3 humanities professionals* 
seems to have supplied such an incentive. 

During the past two years a number of people have visited^ Peninsula's campus, 
bringing with them expertise- in certain areas relevant to the humanities. For 
exaaplet under the auspices of the Project two consultants with experience in 

y 

interdisciplinary courses and in writing across the curriculum addressed portions 
of tfie campus. Ad^LLtionally, two persons led animated discussions on bridging 
ihe gap betweeft vocational and 'academic programs and on the forming of advisory 
committees. While no such committee yet exists, there is interest in interchange 
with the community at large. Restdts of this interest, for example, are the 
fonwilation of jaans to create ^a brochure on humanities at Penin(5ula College and 
the English Department's initiation of a series of area English teacher colloqula. 



Mini-courses or modules that connect ^Vocational and academic departments have 

not yet been established, but the inclination for such activity is very much preser/ 

\ ^ ^ 

Three of the most significant outgrowths of the ^Project ai^ that people are-^ ^ 
more aware of what the humanl-ties are and what they stkjd for, they are more 
knowledgeable and confident of their role as advocates for the humanities, and 
they are, more cognizant of resources already at hand. An inventory of campus / 
activities along the lines of the Humanities Project reveals an astonishing num*- 
ber^of *peoJxle across the c£!l?iculum who are making significant "individual V efforts. 
TtiB challenge is to streamline the operation as well as to capitalise on the 
opportunity by bringing more of these people together into functioning relation-^ 
ships. The wld^pread pay-offs that iiie^ rIumanities»^oJfAt hw helped people Ao 
comporehend have significant impacts on lives here iij Washington and elsewhere. 
The newly-formed WCCHA, a direct result. of the enthusiasm stimulated by the Pro- 
ject, should help to lead us into the challenges of the future. 



Frederick S. Thompson, Campus Facilitator 
Peninsula College 
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. . ' .Communications Department 

Spiokane Falls Community College 
W3410 Fort George Wright Dri\7e 
. *: " Spokane r Washington 99204 > 

' , ^ September 16, 1982 

.Randy Beckwi'th / . 

.Center for- the Stutly of Community Colleges 

10^7 Gayley. Ayenae. Suite 205 , . v . . , 

Los Angeles, California 90024 

Dear Randy i ^ ^^^^ 

*I promised to send you a -letter concerning the effects of the human- 
ities project on the Spdkane Falls Campus. As we both kn^ow, the most 
important results are those Tor Vuhich of-ten we have no varifiable data 
to substantiate our conclusions. 'I'd like to mention tunc such results 
that I feel occured here. * \ 

First, through the efforts of the center, humanities faculty met to talk* 
of setting up a ^humanities support group — an "advisory committee." ^ 
The fact^that we"~ disrcussed the needs, for such 'a group haghtened the 
concern for, actively itforking.for the humanities instead of simply • 
allowing things to happen to us. It but us in a positiofuto act rather 
than react* This, I feel, .is crucial to /our growth. 

Secondly, the "Humanities.-^i and 82" meetings br^u^ht eight people from . 
the Falls campus to Seattlfe to ineet uiith colleagues from across the state. 
Eastern Washington, and especially Spokane, ig very defer^ve.in that it 
constitutes a large spread out geographic area — probably ^imilai^ to 
Fresno and the San Joaquin and tends to depend on internal .solutions 
rather than sheared information. By meeting mith people in similar 
disciplines from- all *over j^he stan and by sharing our own, successes , 
uie have managed, to e^rase some of this par Dchialism. 

The project was. a success thanks ^o people like you mho worked tiredlessly 
With faculty and administrators. Thanks for your help, and gfeod luck 
on other projects. I hopd we meet again and'can work together. 

^ • , V. • . . ^ . * . < ' 

• Sincerely, 




Jrtyan Ule^t 
Faciltator, SFCC 




lACOMA 

COMMUNITY 

COLLEGE 

> . - September 10, 1982 



Ms. Rancty Beckwith 

Center for the Study ' • ) 

of Community Colleges 
1047 Gay ley Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA - 90024 



Dear Ms 



With the state's'* community college humanities project -drawing to a close 
at the end of this months I want 1;o thank you for the work you have done 
to make that so successful a venture and to tell you of'^ome of the ways 
the- humanities faculty at Tacoma Community College have benefited from 
the pi^oject. 

Receiving an exemplary status award pbviously has meant a great^deal for 
the faculty who have been working in the College's honors program. The 
award has also helped us successfully- solicit money for three additional 
honors scholarships as well as get approved some important revisions to 
the honors curriculum. Thus, we will now have an even better program. 

Most of the project's effects have been less tangible, however. For 
example, it has helped TCC's humanities faculty strengthen ties with, 
their colleagues both on and off the campus. The latter outcome* has 
been particularly valuable. Less measurable, but no less important, 
is the positive influence the project has had on the humanities faculty's 
attitudes about their work in general. Too often those attitudes are 
governed by thin linens at registration and a public that vieWs the 
humanities as impractical or just plan unnecessary. With its initial 
Call for projects in May 1980, with its awards banquets, its conferences,* 
and it$. consultation service, the project has mitigated those negative 
influences.^ It has shown the faculty there is ijiterest in, and .support 
for, what they do. - \ 

Though the grant runs out at the end of this month, the good it has done 
, for Tacoma Conmunity College's humanities faculty, among others, will ' 
continue for some time. 

9 V 
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Ms. Rancly Beckwith , , . 
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September 10, 1982 ^ 

On behalf of those faculty members, thank you for all you have done to 
.make the conmunity college humanities project so successful. 



Best regards 



EG: pi 




Frank Garratt 
Chairman ^ ' / 
Humanities Division 



ERIC Clearinghouse for Junior Colleges 
8118 Math-Sciences Building ) 
University of California £ 
Us Angeles, California 9002*. 
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